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Studies in Persian Textiles 

II Figure Subjects 

NO FABRICS in the diverse range of products from the looms of 
Persia are more inherently worthy of interest and study than 
the silks with scenic or figure patterns. Dr. F. R. Martin 1 in 
two volumes has presented a detailed account of many of the speci- 
mens in continental museums, together with a productive attempt to 
determine the periods in which these fabrics were woven. Martin's 
work was supplemented and, as far as possible, brought up to date 
by Mr. A. F. Kendrick 2 who illustrated, described, and dated a number 
of pieces which have come to light since Martin's works were pub- 
lished, treating in particular with those acquired by the Textile 
Department of the Victoria and Albert Museum. These authors 
between them have covered fairly thoroughly the fragments of this 
class of silk stuff existing in Europe. 

In the collection of Persian Textiles purchased by the Museum 
last spring there are two examples of figure-subject silks, here 
described, which, as far as can be determined, are unique ; certainly 
they have never before been published, and though similar fragments 
may be in the possession of museums in this country the inadequate 
publications of American textile collections makes it impossible to 
affirm that no duplicates exist. 

The importance of these fabrics in relation to the study of 
Persian textiles is based on two considerations: first for the high 
degree of technical skill they display (the weavers of no other 
country have ever produced more complicated patterns with such 
apparent lack of constraint) ; and second, for the fact that they are 
purely a Persian product, entirely devoid of foreign influence in the 
development of their designs, for other craftsmen have apparently 
carefully (and probably wisely) shunned the use of landscape or 
scenic patterns. To be sure many of the people appearing in the 
patterns show the marks of European styles in their costumes, but 
this is a reflection of outside influence on the manners and customs of 
Persia, in no sense a foreign stamp on the designs themselves. For 
though the relation is close between the patterns of these fabrics and 
the miniature paintings of Persia (and back of both lies the world of 
fable, legend, and quasi-history) yet nowhere can there be found a 
link connecting these designs with those of the weavers of other 
countries. How rarely in the study of textiles can such a statement 
be made, where in a maze of influences even the most profound 
scholar is often lost. 



1 Figurale Persisehe Stoffe aus dem Zeitraum 1550-1650, (1899); and 
Persischen Prachtstoffe im Schlosse Rosenberg in Kopenhagen, (1901). 

8 Persian Stuffs with Figure Subjects by A. F. Kendrick, The Burlington 
Magazine, Vol. 37, pp. 237-244, (1920). 
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Fig. 1 




Fig. 2 



The two textiles treated of here may be classed as silk damasks — 
a damask being understood as any close- woven figured fabric contain- 
ing the typical satin weave, generally reversible, that is, the pattern 
appears on the back as well as on the face, though frequently in 
complicated designs, it is less apparent on the former. They are not, 
as is often stated of similar stuffs, brocades — a type of weaving in 
which the weft threads forming the patterns ' 'float," or are free, on 
the back of the fabric when not entering into the design on the face ; 
originally a brocade was an attempt on the part of the loom-weaver to 
imitate embroidery, and the back of a brocaded textile resembles the 
back of a piece of embroidery, it is therefore, of course, not a 
reversible fabric. 

The larger of the two pieces (Fig. 1.) is about sixteen inches 
long by twenty-five wide ; on a dark blue ground, which has all but 
vanished with time and wear revealing the supporting weft threads 
of black silk, the figures appear in subdued yellows, pink and white 
arranged in horizontal rows alternately reversed. Each unit of the 
design consists of four figures; one seated holding in his hand a 
pouch ; standing next to him another grasps a cord which binds the 
two kneeling slaves in the row below. The ground between the 
figures is decorated with floral branches in a vaguely ogival and 
typically Persian style. In subject it is not unlike a fragment in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum 1 . They were probably products of the 
same loom. The type of turban worn by the two larger figures is a 
distinct aid in dating the design. To quote Mr. T. W. Arnold (who 
has added a note to Mr. Kendrick's article) : ''the elongated slender 
kulah, or centrepiece, around the base of which the turban is wound, 
is characteristic of the early Safavid period, and such evidence as is 
available seems to point to its being peculiar to the reign of Shah 
Tahmasp (1524-1576) .... Unless, therefore, there are other 
reasons for assigning to these fabrics a later date, they may be 
presumed to belong to the period of that generous patron of art." 
In this case the technical considerations seem to bear out this as- 
sumption, and we may be safe in believing this fragment was made 
towards the end of the sixteenth century. 

The second piece illustrated (Fig. 2.) is probably of later date. 
The fact that the panel is framed by an arch — as if the scene were 
viewed through a window — lack of freedom in the drawing, and the 
more studied arrangement of the figures are bases for this conclusion. 
It might easily be a later copy of a traditional subject, possibly a 
scene from the popular love story of Khusrau and Shirin, made even 
as late as the eighteenth century. It would be hard to say from 
what sort of fabric this fragment was cut, it may be part of a border 
made up of a number of these small panels filled with different scenes, 



1 Illustrated in The Burlington Magazine (loc. cit.) Plate IV H; Compare also 
Martin, Fig. Per. St., PI. viii; Kelekian Collection, PI. 26. 
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although no whole textile of this type has ever been found. Again 
we may point to the similarity between the Museum's example and one 
illustrated by Mr. Kendrick where two figures feasting in a grove are 
represented in a small lobed frame; in spite of the differences in 
the subjects, the treatment of the designs in both is markedly similar. 
The weaving is as good, if not better, than that of the earlier frag- 
ment, but the colours are less pleasing; the magenta ground is too 
garish, and does not afford sufficient contrast for the deep tones in 
which the pattern is woven. In spite of its historical significance, it 
fails where the other achieved success: in striving for scenic effect 
it has exceeded the limitations of the medium, and has become a 
woven picture, rather than a figured fabric. 



The New Catalogue of the Wilstach Collection 

of Paintings 

The Committee of the Wilstach Collection of Paintings announces 
the publication of a new catalogue of the Collection which is housed in 
Memorial Hall, a work which has long been in progress and the 
completion of which meets a long-felt need among art lovers of this 
city. The last catalogue was published in 1903, and in the twenty 
years which have elapsed not only have many new paintings been 
added to the collection, but much has been done in the way of re- 
arrangement and attribution, materially increasing the value of the 
collection aesthetically and educationally. All these changes are 
brought out in the new catalogue. The work was started by Mr. 
Maurice Brockwell in 1918, and though he was unfortunately pre- 
vented from completing and publishing the catalogue, he succeeded in 
gathering together a large array of critical notes on the paintings 
and in listing the pictures then in the collection. The final task of 
editing Mr. Brockwell's notes, analyzing the latest additions, and in 
short bringing the catalogue entirely up to date was undertaken by 
Dr. A. E. Bye, in charge of paintings in the Pennsylvania Museum. 

To quote from the Preface : "It has been the aim of the com- 
pilers to present the facts in the light of modern art criticism regard- 
ing each artist and each picture as completely as was consistent with 
their historical importance and significance. A catalogue should be 
not only an explanatory guide book, but an authoritative work of 
reference." This aim has been, it is felt, most satisfactorily achieved ; 
not only the biographical details of the artists are fully given, but as 
far as possible facts have been assembled about each picture which 
enable the student more than ever before to trace its early history 
and to determine its period. 

The catalogue is fully illustrated with half-tone reproductions of 
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